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THE ACADEMIC STUDY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

The last quarter of a century lias seen a remarkable 
development of political economy as an academic study. 
For special reasons connected with the organization of the 
universities and of institutions for liberal education gen- 
erally, this development is not so marked in France or 
England as it is in Germany, in the United States, or, 
perhaps, in Italy ; but it has everywhere been sufficient to 
bring forward economic science, from its old position as 
the curious pursuit of a limited class of specialists, to a 
recognized place as a department of thought, the further 
exploration of which must be carefully provided for by 
any well-equipped academic body. In our own country 
iu particular, no one of the moral sciences has made a 
more rapid or solid gain than political economy, either in 
the extent and importance of its scientific investigations, 
or in the dignity of method and spirit which characterizes 
its work, or in its educational value. 
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The reasons for this important advance, it is to be 
noted, are in some degree independent of those which 
determine the value of economic science for the profes- 
sional educator and make it for him an important branch 
of liberal training. For him it is a study which is to disci- 
pline and open the mind, and prepare it to meet the prob- 
lems offered by professional work or by active business. 
The educational value of economic study has, in fact, but 
little to do with the actual content of the science. Even 
if it were, as has been said, a mere discussion of " lunar 
politics " or of social relations under the rings of Saturn, 
although it would lose in interest, it would still afford one 
of the best means of training the reasoning powers to deal 
with the questions of complex causes presented to us in 
such infinite variety by human life.* In short, the value 
of political economy as a dialectic would remain, although 
it found no immediate application in the society around 
us. Probably every earnest teacher of the subject feels 
an interest in his work, then, and has in view the attain- 
ment of objects, entirely different in kind from the interest 
and the purposes which, to the non-professional observer, 
would seem to be most natural. 

But the interest with which the general public view the 
academic study of economics and the wide-spread demand 
for its extension, as well as the pressure of students for 
introduction to its elements and its methods, no doubt 
spring from entirely different considerations. It is the 
perception of the scope and importance of the questions 
with which political economy deals that turns the popular 
current so strongly towards it to-day. It is keenly felt 
that on the right answer of these questions must depend 
not only the future progress of society, but also the preser- 
vation of much that has been gained by mankind in the 

*See some excellent remarks on this subject by Professor Patten, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in his paper on The Educational Value of Political 
Economy, in the publications of the American Economic Association, vol. v., 
No. 6, p. 11. 
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past; and it is inevitable that the community should 
desire to see such problems investigated under the con- 
ditions and by the methods which are found to be fruit- 
ful in other departments of study, and to have the 
younger generation trained for economic reasoning and 
investigation as thoroughly and assiduously as they are 
for the languages or philosophy or natural science. We 
say advisedly that "the community" desire to see this; 
for nothing is more striking than the interest which those 
who are called practical men often show in the prosecution 
and encouragement of this class of studies, in which nev- 
ertheless they take but little part directly. That the sci- 
entific man and the practical man are apt to lack each 
other's strongest qualities — and so are complementary 
to each other, but are rarely complete — is a notorious 
cause of misapprehension and waste of energy ; * but in 
this case we have both working together, in their com- 
mon eagerness to promote the investigation of economic 
questions, as they might for the promotion of the natural 
and physical sciences, which so readily fix the attention of 
the non-professional observer. We can go farther, and 
say that public opinion in general, in the countries which 
stand highest in the intellectual scale, is catholic in its 
judgments of the results of economic investigation, toler- 
ant of differing opinions, and fully awake to the essential 
importance of complete freedom of thought and of expres- 
sion. Especially is this the case in Germany, which for 
some years past has succeeded in maintaining the first 
place in this branch of learning as in so many others. 
Complete intellectual independence has there been con- 

*The remark of Mill may be recalled, that, " while the philosopher and 
the practical man bandy half-truths with one another, we may seek far without 
finding one who, placed on a higher eminence of thought, comprehends as a 
whole what they see only in separate parts, — who can make the anticipations 
of the philosopher guide the observation of the practical man, and the specific 
experience of the practical man warn the philosopher when something is to be 
added to his theory." Essays on Some Unsettled Questions, p. 157. 
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spicuous among the favoring conditions of intellectual 
progress. 

The universities have everywhere found themselves 
encouraged and even required, therefore, to take up the 
investigation of economics with vigor and to push it by 
scientific methods. The leading European universities, 
it is well known, have long been raising the standard of 
their equipment and encouraging research in this as in 
every other department of learning. But, limiting our 
observation now to American institutions alone, even the 
last fifteen years have witnessed a complete transforma- 
tion of their work in political economy. In the largest 
and most thoroughly organized of them, where time has 
generally been gained for an extended training, the inde- 
pendent examination of economic theories, the comparison 
and weighing of writers, the determination of the points at 
which important schools diverge, and the application in all 
cases of the logical test, which leaves no place for the mere 
authority of a name, have been carried to a point which 
even fifteen years ago would have been thought impos- 
sible.* The study of economic history in its most impor- 
tant fields has been prosecuted with success, contribu- 
tions of recognized value have been made to the literature 
of economics, and students everywhere have learned to 
watch with interest the results of American investigation 
and scholarship. The work that has been done, it is safe 
to say, has been done with increasing thoroughness and 
fidelity. The tone of American economics, often supposed 
to echo only the English school to which the scholars of 
every country are proud to acknowledge their indebted- 
ness, has been modified in a singular way in favor of the 
free and continuous development of theory ; and the study 
and interpretation of economic history, discarding the easy 

* Without attempting an exact measurement of the increase of work which 
has taken place, it is probably safe to say that in the six or eight leading 
American institutions the number of hours of instruction given per week to 
economics has increased on the average six or seven fold since 1876. 
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post hoc propter hoe of the partisan, has become the labo- 
rious and impartial search for the facts which test theories 
and exemplify principles. No "American school" has 
been developed in this rapid progress ; but economic study- 
in the United States, in the institutions of learning as well 
as outside of them, has had a serious part in the general 
movement of economic thought in the world at large. 

This work has been carried on, as has already been said, 
by scientific methods and in accordance with a public 
demand that it should be so carried on. The question 
often raised whether political economy is in fact a science 
is not material here. Political economy at any rate aims 
to discover the forces which determine certain phenomena 
of society, their direction, strength, and mutual relations. 
It is, then, in any case a study of cause and effect, and as 
such must be studied in the scientific manner, whatever 
place may be assigned to it in the scientific hierarchy. 
The circle of emotions, hopes, and moral judgments spring- 
ing from any economic fact, may be boundless ; but the 
relation of that fact to its cause and its consequences is as 
certainly a question to be settled by appropriate scientific 
methods, as the perturbation of a satellite or a reaction 
observed by the chemist. And undoubtedly the essential 
of the scientific manner of study is, that truth alone should 
be the object of pursuit, and that the methods of investi- 
gation should be such as from the nature of the subject- 
matter will lead to the truth most directly and surely. 
That the results obtained by such methods should be 
agreeable or the reverse, that they should accord with 
prevailing ideas or interests or be in opposition thereto, is 
altogether aside from the purpose in hand. Are the re- 
sults true? is the only test question to be recognized in 
such an inquiry. That the process of investigation or 
reasoning is not to be warped in order to make a given 
conclusion attainable, that any conclusion thus attained 
by illegitimate means is not only worthless, but noxious, 
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follows as a matter of course when the truth for its own 
sake is made the aim. 

The universities, in general, are aided in their efforts to 
inculcate the scientific spirit in economic students, by a 
very important body of tradition and example within their 
own walls. The young student of political economy, who 
is urged to carry on his investigation as one of scientific 
interest, and not merely of transient political concern, can- 
not help feeling the influence and catching something of 
the spirit of the investigators at work in other fields 
around him. The patience, thoroughness, and singleness 
of purpose which mark successful efforts in the great body 
of scientific pursuits, set the standard for him. His own 
teachers may fall short of their own ideal of scientific 
method, they may even be untrue to it, and yet the ob- 
serving student will feel the sweep of the great current 
which carries all genuine lovers of science towards the 
same end. This influence of the general intellectual move- 
ment has, moreover, been strengthened in no small degree 
by the change which has taken place in the methods of 
studjr pursued in political economy itself. The cultiva- 
tion of the so-called historical method can never make 
political economy anything other than a deductive sci- 
ence, deriving its laws by logical conclusion from premises 
which are freed by abstraction from all non-essentials. 
But it would be idle to deny that the verification of con- 
clusions by observation and the selection of new premises 
for further reasoning — in a word, that the thoroughness of 
the deductive process and the general scope of the study 
— have been advanced in a high degree by the improved 
methods of research and comparison, which have been 
made applicable in political economy as well as in other 
moral sciences. It would be difficult to find a writer 
upon economics, however severe his theoretical method, 
whose mental attitude does not show a remarkable change 
from the " stalled " condition in which his predecessors of 
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thirty years ago found themselves. And the student finds 
in this extended range of interest at once a stimulus to 
the acquisition of the best equipment and training for 
independent research, and a safeguard against the mere 
absorption of an expounded system. So far as the true 
scientific spirit has made its way, the student in economics, 
as elsewhere, more and more follows Bacon's injunction, 
to " read, not to contradict and refute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, . . . but to weigh and consider." 

So much being premised as to the spirit and method at 
present governing the academic study of economics, in 
the leading institutions in all countries having any impor- 
tant place in the intellectual world to-day, we have next 
to remark upon the singular derogation from scientific 
methods implied in the demands frequently made in the 
last few years in the United States for some different and 
special treatment of the burning question of protection or 
free trade. That this question should be singled out for 
such demands is no doubt clue to the fact that, especially 
since 1880, it has become political to a greater extent 
than for many years previously. As a political question, 
it is often treated by partisans in the heat of discussion as 
if its solution were the chief, and sometimes as if it were 
the only, aim of political economy. It would not be diffi- 
cult to cite public speakers, very high in station, who have 
been altogether unable to recognize any other subject of 
interest in the economic field: whereas, it must be re- 
marked for completeness of statement, international trade 
has to compete for attention, in any general survey of 
that field, with such broad and absorbing questions as 
those relating to money, land, labor, and socialistic reform, 
all of which antedate the free-trade controversy and are 
likely to disappear only with human society itself. These 
questions are all intrinsically as important as the question 
between a high tariff and a low one, and every one of 
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them probably concerns our material interests in even 
greater degree, and with our material interests others still 
more vital. But on no one of these subjects has dogma 
yet fairly crystallized into political platforms, and they 
are, therefore, still recognized by most of the world, as the 
proper subject-matter for unbiassed scientific inquiry ; and 
the answer to be given by science is still looked for with 
interest, if not with hope. 

The call for exceptional treatment of the question be- 
tween protection and free trade is, in effect, a demand that 
upon a controverted point, as to which scientific opinions 
are not at one, political economy shall be made to give its 
answer in a particular, predetermined sense. This is the 
real purport of the complaints made by scores of public 
speakers in the canvass of 1888, and frequently repeated 
by the press, as to the supposed tendencies of the instruc- 
tion in political economy in a large part of the American 
colleges and universities. The complaints, in most cases 
at least, did not relate to methods of training or inves- 
tigation ; for they were manifestly made without knowl- 
edge of the methods pursued. The gist of the complaints 
was that certain specified results of reasoning had been 
reached, — results not set down as eccentric and possibly 
indicative of individual lack of balance, but commented on 
as showing necessarily and of themselves a certain bias in 
the academic mind generally. In short, the attempt was 
made to judge of a body of scientific inquirers by refer- 
ence, not to their processes, but to their opinions upon 
questions still sub judice. This was not far different from 
requiring of them the profession of a creed. 

In some cases, the requirement of a creed has gone still 
farther, if very wide-spread report may be trusted. In 
more than one State university and in some minor institu- 
tions within the last few years, it has been understood, the 
purpose has been avowed of filling existing vacancies only 
by the appointment of men holding a particular set of 
opinions upon the vexed question. It has long been an 
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open secret that, at an earlier date, one important school 
of public economy was founded with the express provision 
that it should avoid the judicial attitude of a scientific 
body and establish an active propaganda of the views of 
its founder.* It would be hard to find a parallel for such 
intolerance of scientific investigation and substantial in- 
difference to truth as these cases disclose, in any institu- 
tions of equal standing, when dealing with any other sub- 
ject claiming scientific rank. Indeed, the closest parallel 
to be found is that presented by the denominational the- 
ological schools, in which, a creed being required by the 
rigor of the case, any pretensions on the score of scientific 
character naturally take an altogether subordinate posi- 
tion. It is, in fact, difficult to imagine any corresponding 
requirement made of a professor of geology, or chemistry, 
or mathematics, and nearly as difficult to imagine it in the 
case of a philosopher, historian, or jurist. The case may 
indeed be cited of a seminary in South Carolina, the trus- 
tees of which, a few years ago, were so ill-advised as to 
displace a professor on the avowed ground that he was an 
evolutionist ; f but this transaction was too much obscured 
by the odium theologieum to be important in the present 
connection. 

More plausible, but not more defensible in reason, than 
the requirement of a creed is the suggestion not infre- 
quently made, that upon a subject like this it is the duty 
of a fully equipped university to have instruction given 
upon both sides of the controverted question, and by in- 
structors selected for this purpose, — not selected, there- 
fore, as being the best available persons, irrespective of 
their opinions upon this matter, but selected because of 

*The secrecy which was judiciously maintained as to the text of the 
original instrument in this well-known case makes it impossible to cite the 
exact language here. It is understood that wiser counsels have ultimately 
prevailed, and that the impossible terms of the original foundation have been 
relaxed so as not to be inconsistent with the dignity of self-respecting scholars, 
or with the enjoyment of scientific reputation by the school itself. 

t See the Nation, October 2 and December 18, 1884. 
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those opinions in order to represent opposing theories. 
Any individual dealing with such a question, it is main- 
tained, must have his opinions formed. Let his desire to 
preserve a judicial impartiality in training and directing 
his students be, then, as great as it may, his own thoughts 
as to the conclusions to be reached, it is said, must needs 
give a bias to his instruction, and in any case must be 
evident to his hearers, carrying authority in their minds 
and thus tending to educate them exclusively to his views. 
Therefore, it is concluded, both sides should be presented 
with conviction by those who are qualified and anxious 
to set their respective opinions in their best light, and 
the ingenuous student should be permitted to make his 
choice of results freely. There can be no doubt that what 
is called a " joint discussion " thus permanently estab- 
lished in a university would be a highly attractive exhi- 
bition, and that by its aid a study sometimes found arid 
might easily be made entertaining. But here, again, there 
is probably no other subject in the academic range con- 
cerning which such a proposition would not instantly be 
covered with ridicule, — no other subject, with the pos- 
sible exception of theology, in which the incongruity of 
establishing a man to preach a doctrine and calling this 
the promotion of science would not be instantly perceived. 
There may, indeed, be the case in which two expositors 
of a given subject by fortunate chance present it in differ- 
ent aspects, and true investigation may gain thereby ; but 
this is something radically different from the proposition 
which we are now considering, to establish a permanent 
polemic between men selected as advocates, not to say as 
partisans. 

The reason of this incongruity is not far to seek. Let 
us suppose by way of illustration that, by some change of 
public opinion, the socialistic movement should reach the 
political stage of development, and some proposition in- 
volving the main principle should find its affirmative or 
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negative in all the party platforms. Nothing could be 
more natural than for the socialists to declare that, for the 
right investigation of their system, the presentation of it 
by convinced socialists is absolutely necessary, that justice 
to their arguments cannot be expected from those who 
still cling to the old order of things, and that debate 
between advocates will best elucidate the truth. Indeed, 
the socialists might well set up to-day the demand for 
special representation upon the staff of any large uni- 
versity, if the importance of the question raised by them, 
its inevitable claim for an answer, and the risk of prepos- 
session against them, are sufficient grounds for such repre- 
sentation. But, among the sober-minded seekers of truth 
— and we have no concern with anybody else — there 
would be little doubt that, in any such case, the process 
of systematic representation of adverse views would be 
the conflict of prejudices rather than a true investigation, 
and that it bears no likeness whatever to the careful and 
reasoned methods by which any scientific inquiry ad- 
vances from step to step. In short, the method of treat- 
ment would be felt to be incongruous with the subject- 
matter. The same would be true of every question of 
economics, so far as it is a fit subject for academic treat- 
ment. The subject-matter is in every case a relation of 
cause and effect, requiring to be studied with a single eye 
to truth of result; but the proposed method effectually 
excludes the probability of such study on either side of 
the question, by presupposing advocacy, when the process 
of investigation plainly ought to be kept as free as is 
humanly possible from every disturbing influence.* 
After all, however, the question must remain, What is 

* There is, of course, paid representation of opposite opinions, and perhaps 
upon essentially scientific propositions, whenever a court hears a case argued by 
counsel ; but this method of informing the highly trained mind of the court of 
all the considerations that can be presented on either side, as a preparation for 
its decision, has no analogy to the case of the university, where the minds ad- 
dressed are, from the nature of the case, not yet trained, and the work in hand 
is not decision, but training. 
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the proper treatment of the disputed topics which neces- 
sarily come to Yiew in the scientific exposition of political 
economy? As has been said above, these topics are not 
few in number, although few of them have reached the 
political stage. The economic and social effects of private 
ownership of land ; the effects and the claims for prefer- 
ence of different methods of taxation, direct or indirect, 
upon property real or personal, and proportional or pro- 
gressive ; the choice between government currency and 
bank paper, and between the gold standard and the free 
coinage of silver; the choice between private and State 
ownership of public works; the powers and duty of the 
State with respect to combinations of capital on the one 
hand and of labor on the other ; the fundamental question 
of all, as to the organization of society upon the basis of 
individual property rights or upon that of communism, 
qualified or complete, — such questions as these, no less 
than that between protection and free trade, fill the public 
mind, frequently divide enlightened opinion, and call for 
investigation by processes, if they can be found, as scrupu- 
lously scientific as those of mathematics. On some of 
these questions the judgment of the best trained econo- 
mist may well be in suspense. On some of them, and 
perhaps on most, every earnest scholar is likely to have 
his opinion formed, and in that case, although his mind 
should still remain open for fresh light, is tolerably certain 
to feel his interest strongly engaged on the one side or 
the other. Such is the inherent difficulty of treating by 
scientific methods any subject which has a direct bearing 
upon the action or well-being either of society or of its 
individual members. 

Nothing need be said here as to the necessity of impar 
tiality of judgment, for that is of the essence of any scien- 
tific method. As little need be said of the frequently 
suggested claims of sympathy or patriotism, for these have 
their place in an inquiry of an entirely different order 
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from the search for economic truth. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the guide in such a search preserves at any 
rate the consciousness of impartial purpose, and aims to 
keep his mind free from all influences foreign to the 
matter actually in hand. Giving him the benefit of this 
presumption, what is he to do with the occasions which 
lie all along his path for the statement or suggestion of 
individual opinion upon questions like those referred to 
above ? 

At this point we must recall the distinction often in- 
sisted upon by economists, and as often forgotten by them 
as by anybody else, between economic laws and the appli- 
cation of those laws in practical administration and legisla- 
tion. The economic law, the deduction of pure science, is 
simply the statement of a causal relation, usually between 
a small number of forces and their joint effect, possibly 
between a single foree and its effect. For the statement 
of that relation, the case has been freed from every dis- 
turbing element, and with the result, it is hardly necessary 
to repeat, of giving a proposition which, however impor- 
tant, is only conditionally true. The laws of value, in 
their simplest generalization, are true only under certain 
assumed conditions of complete competition. The law of 
rent is a fine example of a law of never-failing operation, 
which, however, is not usually seen with its conditions in 
the absolutely simple state in which the economist, for the 
purposes of reasoning, imagines them. But, when we come 
to the application of economics to legislation, we enter at 
once into a region of necessarily confused conditions, and 
also become conscious of objective ends often having little 
or no relation to any economic doctrine. For any purpose 
of legislation, the social and industrial conditions of a 
country — such as they have been made by long past 
history, by newly kindled enterprise, or by sudden calam- 
ity — have to be a guiding consideration. The present 
needs of a people have to be weighed, perhaps, against 
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what might seem to be its ultimate advantage ; and what 
is socially or politically possible has to be accepted as the 
limit.* The objects aimed at by legislation may also be 
entirely different from those suggested by simple economic 
deductions. For the purposes of the legislator, even the 
certainty of economic loss which is indicated by some 
unquestioned principle may be an entirely immaterial con- 
sideration, to be set aside as of no weight in comparison 
with the object in view, or as merely the cost which he 
can afford to pay for some great uneconomic gain.f We 
can even conceive the economist as deliberately contraven- 
ing, in view of the general conditions of the case, what 
would seem to be the natural conclusion from his own 
doctrine, — as, for example, we may conceive a believer in 
the single gold standard advocating, in the present state 
of the world, international bimetallism, or vice versa. It 
is common, therefore, to hear the questions of legisla- 
tion, which are to be determined in view of a confused 
mass of conditions, perhaps not closely related to each 
other, spoken of as "simple questions of expediency," 
with the suggestion, implied if not expressed, that eco- 
nomic science has nothing to do with them. Questions 
of expediency alone they cannot be, for they involve all 
the action of economic forces ; but they undoubtedly are 

*Mr. Keynes observes that "in a few departments, such as those of cur- 
rency and banking, we meet with cases where, having determined the economic 
consequences of a given proposal, we practically have before us all the data 
requisite for a wise decision in regard to its adoption or rejection. But more 
usually — where we pass, for instance, to problems of taxation, or to problems 
that concern the relations of the State with trade and industry, or to the gen- 
eral discussion of communistic and socialistic schemes — it is far from being 
the case that economic considerations hold the field exclusively. Account must 
also be taken of ethical, social, and political considerations that lie outside the 
sphere of political economy regarded as a science." The Scope and Method of 
Political Economy, p. 55. It may be doubted, however, whether, even in such 
departments as currency and banking, simple cases are so easily found as is 
here implied. 

fAnd so Adam Smith says, "As defence, however, is of much more im- 
portance than opulence, the act of navigation is, perhaps, the wisest of all the 
commercial regulations of England." Wealth of Nations, IV., ch. ii. 
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mixed questions, involving considerations of expediency, 
it may be of highly complex character, and therefore not 
to be determined by any purely scientific test.* 

Here we reach a distinction of some consequence with 
reference to the proper treatment of the great disputed 
questions. The investigation of economic law is a strictly 
scientific inquiry, as much as the investigation of the law 
of gravitation, and the determination of economic law falls 
within the competence of the university. Indeed, one 
of the great objects for which the university exists is to 
train minds for such inquiry and to further the advance 
of knowledge in precisely such obscure departments. 
But on the mixed questions of legislative policy and ex- 
pediency, it is not the province of the university to pro- 
nounce. They indeed involve questions of science, as 
they involve much else ; but their solution is not an act 
of the scientific judgment. It is, on the contrary, an act 
of the political judgment, enlightened by the aid of eco- 
nomic science, of jurisprudence, of the study of human 
nature itself, or whatever else may serve to clear up the 
matter in hand. The historical narratives in which the 
great questions of the past lie embedded are no doubt 
objects of university study, and the unravelling of their 
tangled threads affords a valuable training, by means of a 
subject-matter of unfailing interest; but it is no part of 
the business of the university to pronounce ex cathedrd 
upon the policies which may find in such narratives some 
illustration, but which must after all rest upon indetermi- 
nate and probably transitory conditions. So, too, the 
great financial and industrial questions of the day supply 
the best of material for practice in the analysis of compli- 
cated problems and in the collecting and weighing of 
evidence ; but in all this it is the acquisition of power in 

* Compare the common remark that " freedom of trade is good in theory 
bnt not in practice," which is a manner of saying that conclusions, scientifi- 
cally correct in the speaker's opinion, must be applied with careful regard to 
extraneous conditions. 
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the dealing with problems, and not the solution of any 
practical question, that is the real matter in hand. The 
university may, and if successful in its true functions will, 
supply scientific data for the use of all who are concerned 
in the settlement of legislative and administrative ques- 
tions ; but, when to these data are added the many others 
which form a part of the basis for all practical decisions, 
the further declaration of opinion from the university 
chair becomes an obiter dictum, not necessary in the strict 
performance of duty, and raising some difficult questions 
of expediency. 

The distinction here taken between strict scientific 
questions and mixed questions of science and expediency, 
it is true, is not usually observed. In a loose use of lan- 
guage, we are apt to speak of any question involving eco- 
nomies as an economic question, and to treat it, possibly 
until judgment is given against us, as something to be 
settled by scientific reasoning alone. But is there one 
such question which the wise legislator will dispose of in 
this manner, or as to which the considerate economist, 
whether in the chair or out of it, will give on scientific 
grounds an unreserved judgment ? It is only by extend- 
ing the definition of political economy itself, so as to in- 
clude a vast region of politics and ethics, and thus destroy- 
ing the possibility of all scientific precision, that we can 
describe as economic questions a great mass of those which 
commonly pass for such. This confusion of boundaries is 
no doubt often ventured upon, and with the eager student 
the temptation to it must always exist. Nevertheless, the 
line between political economy and the allied subjects 
appears to be drawn by reason and necessity, as well as 
by authority ; and, being drawn, it brings with it the dis- 
tinction here made between the questions of science and 
those of practice.* 

* Prof essor Marshall observes that "it is not the function of a science to 
lay down practical precepta or to prescribe rules of life. The laws of eco- 
nomics, as of other sciences, are couched in the indicative, and not in the 
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The teacher of political economy must be supposed, 
however, as has already been remarked, to have his views 
upon the questions which lie beyond the strict limit of 
scientific conclusions ; and as one who is much occupied 
with the subject-matter in one of its aspects, and so is fa- 
miliar with its importance, he may be expected to hold his 
opinions with strong conviction and interest. But, in his 
capacity as teacher, is he to express these opinions or to 
withhold them ? The way to an answer to this question 
may be partially cleared, perhaps, if we consider the general 
relation of instructor and student, as regards their respec- 
tive conclusions upon the subjects of their study in com- 
mon. In no moral science is there a body of truths, as 
in the exact sciences, capable of demonstration by a 
process which shall exclude the possibility of difference of 
judgment between instructed minds. The great service 
done by the instructor in moral sciences is, as has been 
said above, to train the mind of the student to scientific 
reasoning. That the student should learn to reason truly 
is of far more consequence than that he should perceive 
and accept any particular truth ; and the real success of 
the instructor is found, not in bringing his students to 
think exactly as he does, — which is unlikely to happen, 
and indeed unnatural, — but in teaching them to use their 
own faculties accurately and with measured confidence. 
Even within the strict bounds of science, then, the instruc- 
tor is little concerned with the greater or less uniformity 
of conclusion among his students, and is not properly con- 
imperative mood : they are statements as to the effects produced by differ- 
ent causes, singly or in combination. They are not rules ready for immediate 
application in practical politics." And in a note, remarking upon the ten- 
dency of some writers, especially in France, to enlarge the scope of political 
economy so as to make it include practical politics, the same writer adds : 
"Of course an economist retains the liberty, common to all the world, of 
expressing his opinion that a certain course of action is the right one under 
given circumstances. And, if the difficulties of the problem are chiefly eco- 
nomic, he may speak with a certain authority. But so may a chemist with 
regard to other problems, and yet no reasonable person regards the laws of 
chemistry as precepts." Principles of Economics, i. p. 89. 
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cerned at all with anything like the propagation of his own 
views. He is interested in making his reasoning process 
clearly understood ; but this is because of the value of the 
logical process itself, and not for the sake of producing 
conviction in the particular individuals addressed. There 
is no duty laid upon the instructor's conscience to satisfy 
every doubt and to inculcate certain propositions as abso- 
lute truth; but it is his duty to show how to practise clear 
analysis and just discrimination in scientific reasoning, 
and, if he has done this with success, he may well be con- 
tent. 

And when we come to the questions of applied eco- 
nomics, the questions in which science and political expe- 
diency both have their part, we come to a class of possible 
decisions which, according to the view here taken, it is 
distinctly the duty of the university instructor not to 
press upon his students. Dealing with such questions, 
as he must in order to make a comprehensive survey of 
his own proper field, it is his business to carefully disen- 
tangle the scientific considerations from all others, and to 
show their limitation as determined by the supposed condi- 
tions which underlie the scientific reasoning. But it is 
not his province to strike the balance between all the con- 
flicting interests and arguments, scientific, political, and 
ethical, which actually present themselves for considera- 
tion. Still less is it his business to enforce the conclu- 
sions which, upon such balance being struck, appear satis- 
factory to his own mind ; for, if as regards the questions 
of pure science he has an object in view more important 
than mere conformity of belief even in the best established 
truth, still more on the debatable ground must he give 
a subordinate place to such conformity. Indeed, looking 
solely at his relation as instructor, the assent of his pupils 
upon questions outside of the scientific range becomes as 
irrelevant as their agreement with his preferences in party 
politics or with his religious beliefs. 
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This, however, is not the same thing as to say that the 
instructor should suppress his opinions on the class of 
mixed questions now in view. His dignity may forbid a 
course which might be interpreted as concealment; and 
there are, moreover, few men whose weight of authority 
is such as to compel any extraordinary caution in the 
declaration of their minds. As a citizen, taking his part 
in the affairs of the community, the instructor has occasion 
to form opinions and to act upon them ; and it is his right 
in that relation to do what he may to lead others to act 
with him. In the university, however, he is under other 
obligations ; and there it is for him to decide, how far, 
with his habit of mind and his temperament, he can give 
expression to judgments lying beyond his proper sphere, 
and yet related to it, without injury to the severe neu- 
trality of science which he is bound to preserve within 
that sphere. It may well be that no two men could fol- 
low with advantage the same rule in this respect. It has 
sometimes been said of this or that teacher of economics, 
in the friendly comment of former pupils, that after long 
intercourse the teacher's opinion upon some great ques- 
tion of the day was still unknown to the pupil. The 
bearing of such comments is equivocal, depending very 
likely upon conditions of which no observer, however 
close, can judge. If the teacher's silence as to his own 
opinion was the result of fear of misconstruction or dread 
of controversy, his timidity deserved small praise. If 
he was silent because this appeared to him the only way 
to preserve the judicial attitude prescribed by his posi- 
tion, he may have laid down a stricter rule for himself 
than was necessary, and so, after all, may not have at- 
tained the highest success. If he was silent because the 
importance of holding his students to strictly scientific 
analysis and deduction, in which they would find their 
best training and most solid results, was always upper- 
most in his mind, and because any individual opinion 
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upon questions of a secondary order was therefore unim- 
portant for his purpose and as it were intrusive, then, 
indeed, the comment is complimentary. But it is only 
the teacher himself who can determine whether it really 
does thus mark the self-forgetful devotion of his best 
powers. 

Charles F. Dunbar. 



